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THE ROCKS AND MINERALS ASSOCIATION 


(Member: 4ll Over the World) 


President, Oscar W. Bodelsen 
219 E. Main St. 
Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 


Vice-President, Ronald L. Ives 
D. P. Ground, Tooele, Utah 


Organized in 1928 for the increase and 


To stimulate public interest in geology 
and mineralogy and to endeavor to have 
courses in these subjects introduced in 
the curricula of the public school sys- 
tems; to revive a general interest in min- 
erals and mineral collecting; to instruct 
beginners as to how a collection can be 
made and cared for; to keep an accurate 
and permanent record of all mineral 
localities and minerals found there and to 
print same for distribution; to encourage 
the search for new minerals that have 
not yet been discovered; and to endeavor 
to secure the practical conservation of 
mineral localities and unusual rock for- 
mations. 


Ever since its foundation in 1928, the 
Rocks and Minerals Association has done 
much to promote the interest in miner- 
alogy. It has sponsored outings, expedi- 
tions, formations of mineralogical clubs 
and the printing of many articles that 
have been a distinct contribution to min- 
eralogy. 


Those of our readers who are members 
of the Association can rightly feel that 
they too were sponsors of these many 
achievements that have helped to give 
mineralogy a national recognition. Among 
your friends there must be many who 
would like to have a part in the Asso- 
ciation’s work—to share with you the 
personal satisfaction, the pleasure, and 
the benefits of membership. Will you 
give your friends this opportunity to join 
the Association by nominating them for 
membership? 


Each new member helps to extend the 


Director of Tours, Richmond E. Myers 
Dept. of Geology, 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Penn. 


Secretary-Treasurer, Peter Zodac 
Box 29, Peekskill, N. Y. 


dissemination of mineralogic knowledge 


Association's activities—helps to make 
your magazine larger, better, and more 
interesting, and above all assists in the 
dissemination of mineralogical knowl- 
edge. 

Some advantages of memberships: Al! 
members in good standing receive: 

(1) 
magazine. (2) 
tion card that secures the privileges of 
many mines, quarries, clubs, societies, 
museums, libraries. (3) The right to 
participate in outings and meetings ar- 
ranged by the Association. (4) the 
right to display a certificate of member- 
ship and to place after their names a 
designation indicating their membership 
or to advertise membership on stationery. 
etc. (5) The distinction and the en- 
dorsement which comes from membership 


in the world’s largest mineralogical so- | 


ciety. 


Mineralogical 
for Rocks and Minerals also become 
affiliated members of the 
Minerals Association and enjoy 
advantages which such an affiliatiun ar- 
fords. 

A number of clubs hold membership 
in the Association, participate in the 
annual outings, and co-operate in many 
ways in furthering the aims and ambi- 
tions of the Association. 

Affiliation with the world’s largest 
mineralogical society cannot fail to in- 
crease membership, 


Rocks and Minerals, a monthly | 
A member's identifica- | 


clubs which subscribe | 


Rocks and 
the 


enlarge circles of | 


acquaintanceship, and stimulate a keener 


interest in mineralogy. 
A list of affiliated clubs will be found 
among the back pages of the magazine. 
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Chips from the Quarry 


AN R. & M. A. ARMY 


A few day before we were to go to 
ress, an airmail letter arrived from 
rank Glasser, of Gray, Idaho, instruct- 

ing us to change his address in our files 
and informing us at the same time that 
he was in the U. S. Army—a sergeant 
in the Air Corps. This brought up some 
very pleasant memories. Hundreds of 
Rocks and Minerals Association mem- 
bers are now in the armed service of the 
country—in the army, navy, and marine 
corps. We do not know in what branch 
of service the large majority of members 
belong as we neither asked nor kept a 
record. No doubt the army has most of 
them. A few names of those whom we 
know to be in the army are as follows: 
Privates: 

Joseph Cilen, of Hawthorne, N. J. 

John M. Grieger, of Pasadena, Calif. 

Jno. G. Newell, of Wilson, N. C. 

W. L. McFarling, of Lincoln, Nebr. 

W. Harold Printz, of Newport, Ore. 

Leo Neal Yedlin, of Cedar Grove, Me. 

Corporals: 
Sidney A. Fine 
George Molnar, of Perth , N. J. 
Richard M. Pearl, of Denver, Colo. 
Norman Thompson, of Chico, Calif. 
Sergeant: Frank Glasser, of Gray, Idaho 
Lieutenant: 

Leo Komiakoff, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Captains: 

William Bingham, of St. Paul, Minn. 

= L. Ehrmann, of New York, 

<" J. Livingston, of Elizabethtown, 


Majors: 
L. Prescott Brown, of Albany, N. Y. 
John A. Sawyer, of Manhattan, Kans. 
J. G. Shinkle, of Aberdeen, Md. 
Clarence M. Jenni, of Festus, Mo. 
Lt. Colonel: Charles J. Bondley, Jr. 
Brig General: 
J. S. Hatcher, of Falls Church, Va. 


Most of these members are well 
known in mineralogical circles—Ehr- 
mann, Grieger, Pearl and Printz were 
dealers; Bingham, Brown, Hatcher, and 
Yedlin had a number of interesting arti- 
cles printed in ROCKS AND MINERALS. 

We have reason to believe that a large 
part of our members are already on for- 
eign soil—in Australia, Solomon Is- 
lands, North Africa, and elsewhere and 
giving a good account of themselves. 
Although the chances may be very slim, 
we also know that many of them will 
be on the lookout for ,minerals—some 
have assured us that they will. We 
know of one instance where a member, 
on the day he was leaving for the army, 
was ganged up by a group of collectors 
and very strenuously instructed that be- 

(Continued on page 407) 
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ASSOCIATION 
ANTARCTIC EXPEDITIONS 
By DUNCAN STEWART, JR. 

Lehigh University 

The Antarctic Continent is isolated South Magnetic Pole. In 1841, Ross 


from other great land masses of the 
earth, and is practically encompassed by 
a broad girdle of deep ocean. The to- 
tal area is estimated to be 4,500,000 
square miles, of which the greater part 
is covered by ice, and only in the peri- 
pheral region and in lofty ranges of 
mountains are rocks exposed. 

Captain James Cook, during his voy- 
ages of 1772-1775, was the first to cross 
the Antarctic Circle, 66° 30’ South, on 
January 17, 1773. A Russian expedi- 
tion, 1819-1821, under the leadership of 
F. von Bellingshausen, on January 22, 
1821, sighted the first land ever seen 
within the Antarctic Circle—Peter I Is- 
land. Antarctica was discovered by a 
youthful American sea captain by the 
name of Nathaniel B. Palmer, of Ston- 
ington, Connecticut, on November 18, 
1820. Palmer made the voyage in a 45- 
ton sloop which acted as a tender for a 
sealing fleet. The name Antarctic Conti- 
nent was given by Lieutenant, afterwards 
Admiral, Charles Wilkes, of the United 
States Navy, to the stretch of coast line 
which he skirted through sixty degrees 
of longitude, 100°-160° E., since known 
as Wilkes Land. The importance of 
Wilkes’ discovery was not so much in 
finding mainland near the Antarctic Cir- 
cle but in proving that the land had 
continental dimensions. 

The British have long been interested 


in Antarctic exploration, and when early | 


in the nineteenth century much attention 
was being given to the science of terres- 
trial magnetism, James Clark Ross com- 
manded an expedition to discover the 


pushed his way in his clumsy sailing 
ships through the floating ice south of 
New Zealand into an open sea which 
now bears his name. He did not dis- 
cover the South Magnetic Pole, but he 


‘did discover South Victoria Land and 


Ross Island with its two lofty volcanoes, 
Mounts Erebus and Terror. Mount 
Erebus is an active volcano, and rises 
13,200 feet above the Ross Sea. To Mr. 
C. E. Borchgrevink is given the credit 
of being the first to land on the Antarc- 
tic Continent, on January 24, 1895. 
Borchgrevink was the commander of the 
Southern Cross Expedition, 1898-1900, 
and it was he who spent the winter of 
1899 at Cape Adare, South Victoria 
Land, the first instance of wintering on 
the Antarctic Continent. The British 
National Antarctic Expedition, 1901- 
1904, under the leadership of R. F. Scott, 
made extensive studies in South Victoria 
Land. E. H. Shackleton, leader of the 


. British Antarctic Expedition, 1907-1909, 


succeeded in reaching latitude 88° 23’ 
South—almost the South Pole. The 
next great British Expedition, was that 
of the Terra Nova, 1910-1913, again 
under Scott. The feat which will live 
longest in memory was the great march 
of Scott and his four companions to the 
South Pole, which they reached on Janu- 
ary 17, 1912. Meanwhile, Roald Am- 
undsen had reached the Pole in Decem- 
ber, 1911. The tragedy of the return, 
involving the death of the whole of 
Scott’s polar party, is a story everyone 


cross the Antarctic Continent, on his ex- 


, 
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pedition of 1914-1917, was a failure, but 
valuable information was obtained in the 
area of the Weddell Sea. Again, in 
1921-1922, there was another British ex- 
pedition, known as the Shackleton- 
Rowett Expedition, to the South Atlan- 
tic and the Weddell Sea. The most re- 
cent was the British Graham Land Ex- 

ition, 1934-1937, which made studies 
in West Antarctica, under the leadership 
of John Rymill. This expedition proved 
conclusively that Palmer Land is a pen- 
insular mass and not an archipelago of 
islands as formerly believed. 

Important researches were carried on 
in the Weddell Sea area by the Scottish 
National Antarctic 1902- 
1904, under the command of W. S. 
Bruce. 

The Swedish Antarctic Expedition, 


1901-1903, under Otto Nordenskjold,. 


made important contributions to the 
knowledge of the northeastern area of 
Palmer Land and nearby islands. 

The Norwegian South Polar Expedi- 
tion, under the leadership of Roald Am- 
undsen, is best known for its attainment 
of the South Pole in 1911. Their base 
camp was in the vicinity of Byrd’s Little 
America. Beginning in 1926, the Nor- 
wegians, under the directorship of Lars 
Christensen, initiated a seasonal program 
of Antarctic exploration. These expedi- 
tions led to the discovery and mapping 
of vast stretches of coast line to the 
south of the Indian and Atlantic Oceans. 

The scientific results of the Belgium 
Antarctic Expedition, 1897-1899, under 
Adrian de Gerlache, are a credit to that 


country. Their studies were carried on’ 


in western Palmer Land and nearby is- 
lands. 

There have been three French expedi- 
tions, the first of which, under the com- 
mand of J. S. C. Dumont d’Urville, 
1837-1840, was in Antarctic waters at 
the time of Wilkes’ United States Ex- 
ploring Expedition. D’Urville discov- 


ered Adelie Land, the future base of the 
Australasian Antarctic Expedition. The 
studies of Jean Charcot and his col- 
leagues, during the Expeditions of 1903- 
1905 and 1908-1910, were carried on in 
the general region of West Antarctica 


explored in part by de Gerlache some 
years before. 

The expeditions sponsored by the 
Germans are well known. The German 
South Polar Expedition, 1901-1903, un- 
der Erich von Drygalski, carried on its 
work in the African Quadrant of the 
Antarctic. During 1911-1912, Wilhelm 
Filchner ae, another expedition, 
this time in the Weddell Sea area. The 
latest was the German Antarctic Expedi- 
tion, 1938-1939. Operations were cat- 
ried on in the sector of the zero meri- 
dian, and thousands of square miles were 
photographed from the air. The Nor- 
wegians had already surveyed the coastal 
sections, so there are conflicting claims 
of territory—neither the first nor the 
last of controversies of polar sovereignty. 


Douglas Mawson commanded the 
Austalasian Antarctic Expedition, 1911- 
1914, the studies of which are of great 
scientific value. The operations were 
carried on in King George V, Adelie, 
Queen Mary, and Kaiser Wilhelm II 
Lands. The reports of the British-Aus- 
tralian-New Zealand Antarctic Expedi- 
tion, 1929-1930, again under Mawson, 
deal with studies in the African Quad- 
rant, more particularly those in Enderby 
and MacRobertson Lands. 


The English-speaking peoples know 
very little about the First Japanese Polar 
Expedition, under the leadership of 
Shirase. The first polar expedition at- 
tempted by the Japanese was probably 
the least expensive one as well as the 
smallest in history. They encamped, in 
1911, near Amundsen’s base on the Ross 
Shelf Ice, but because of the great 
handicaps encountered they gained little 
knowledge of the Antarctic. 

The first expedition from the United 
States since that of Wilkes was that con- 
ducted by R. E. Byrd in 1928-1930. 
During the fourteen months of the ex- 
pedition’s sojourn in the Antarctic two 
achievements were noteworthy—the flight 
to the Pole on November 28 and 29, 
1929, and the long sledge journey of L. 
M. Gould and his companions to the 
Queen Maud Mountains and return dur- 
ing which time considerable areas were 
mapped and much geological data were 
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collected. The Wilkins-Hearst Antarctic 

Expedition, 1928-1929, did considerable 

aerial photography in West Antarctica. 

The Second Byrd Antarctic Expedition, 

1933-1935, had its base once again on 

the Ross Shelf Ice. Vast areas were 

mapped from the air and land surveys 
were carried on in the Rockefeller, Edsel 

Ford, and Queen Maud Mountains. The 

trans-Antarctic flight of 2,200 miles, by 

Lincoln Ellsworth and H. Hollick-Ken- 

yon, November 23-December 5, 1935, 

crossed the entire length of West Ant- 

arctica from Dundee Island to Little 

America. The United States Antarctic 

Service Expedition, 1939-1941, estab- 

lished two bases, one near the site of 

Little America, and one in West Antarc- 

tica. Preliminary reports on the scienti- 

fic results are forthcoming in the near 
future in the Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society. 

In concluusion, it might be said that 
our present knowledge of Antarctica has 
been due to the researches of men of 
many nations, and although there have 
been many expeditions to the ‘Sixth 
Continent,” we still have much to learn. 
In a succeeding article the author will 
briefly discuss the geology of Antarctica. 
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VUGS FOUND AT GREAT DEPTHS! 


By M. H. GIDEL, Geologist 
Butte, Mont. 


Vugs are cavities or pockets, often 
lined with crystals, in rocks. Regarding 
the depth to which vugs or their con- 
tained crystal aggregates occur, I am sure 
no one can definitely answer. Vugs or 
cavities are more numerous in the .zone 
in which surface waters migrate, for in- 
stance in some limestone caverns (en- 
larged vugs) which have been explored 
for great distances and to extreme verti- 
cal depths of several hundred feet. Such 
vugs, cavities, or caverns are usually lined 
with secondarily formed minerals such as 
aragonite or calcite. Vugs in veins are 
found to the greatest depths so far ob- 
tained in mines (4,000 feet or more), 
and I doubt that man will ever be able 
to dig deep enough to reach the bottom 
of the zone wherein vugs or cavities 
cease to exist. Pegmatitic vugs lined 
with crystals of quartz, feldspar, corun- 
dum, tourmaline, beryl, etc., are found in 
such deep-seated rocks as granite and 
gneiss, the depth of which in the geo- 
logic column may reach 50,000 feet more 
or less, depending on their relation to 
overlying rock formations in any parti- 
cular area. It is my belief that vugs 


may even develop in the so-called deep 
“zone of rock flowage” (gneiss and 
schist in the upper portion) in the nat- 
ural openings which must develop in 
same as the result of the accumulation of 
water vapor and gases held within the 
hot slag-like rock material or magma. 

Such cavities would be receptacles for 
mineral-bearing gases or solutions under 
high pressure, and which, upon cooling 
and solidifying would permit the de- 
velopment of minerals in crystalline 
form. For example, cassiterite. The 
finding of hauynite, vesuvianite, sulphur 
and other minerals in vugs of material 
(volcanic bombs) thrown out of vol- 
canoes suggest this possibility. 

In the veins of the Butte District, small 
vugs have been noted on all levels to 
4,100 feet depth, with no observed de- 
crease in same at greater depths. Of 
course, in the upper oxidized zone to 200 
or 300 feet depth, “honeycomb” struc- 
tures are common due to the dissolving 
out of the original sulphide minerals, 
and oftentimes the development of 
druses of secondary quartz, gypsum of 
calcite coatings on gossan or brown 
limonitic material. 
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THE ELUSIVE STATES 
By MRS. A. C. MORRIS 
Greenfield, Mo. 


Born and reared in the foothills of the 
Ozark Mts., in southwestern Missouri, 
where rocks abound, it is not strange that 
I soon acquired a keen interest in rocks 
and minerals. I remember as a child 
breaking what I now know to be encrinal 
limestone to see what I could find—and 
stringing the “rings” for beads, picking 
up the curious, or the “shiny” rock. 
Many years later I began bringing home 
a rock as a souvenir—from places I 
visited—with no thought of a collection. 

Finding I had rocks from 27 of the 
States of the Union, I decided to add the 
rest—but how? I was not acquainted 
with mineral dealers then as now, from 
whom most every variety of mineral may 
be purchased and from every state and 
country. I noticed an advertisement in 
some periodical ‘Pebbles from Every- 
where” and at once an order went out to 
the Gem Exchange, at Lake Bluff, III. 
requesting specimens from the needed 
states. I had a great thrill when the 
package arrived and I found seven dif- 
ferent specimens from seven different 
states. 

My ardor was growing by leaps for the 
others and for more varieties. Not long 
after this I found I had all but four states 
—Nebraska, North Dakota, Delaware, 
and Rhode Island—represented in my 
collection. Friends had sent me specimens 
from Louisiana and Mississippi. 

I wrote a friend in Nebraska and re- 
ceived one of my most prized specimens 
—a pebble that had been carried as a 
lucky piece by Dr. Richard Tanner 


(Diamond Dick)—for 57 years—with a 
history of its travels. It was a white 
quartzite which he had picked up in 
Nuckolls County, Neb. 

From a map of Rhode Island I picked 
a small town near the sea, and then di- 
rected a letter to its postmaster with a 
request that it be given to a responsible 
high school girl. The letter was ex- 
planatory and I enclosed a coin to cover 
exenses and a little extra. In less then 
two weeks I received a very cordial let- 
ter from two girls and an 8 oz. package 
of hand-polished New England pebbles 
(all different). I find people so anxious 
to help! 

Lately a catalog from the Indian Muse- 
um of Osborne, Kans., resulted in the 
acquisition of some Indian specimens 
from the two remaining states, a brown- 
ish-gray chalcedony arrowhead from 
Pleasant Hill, Del., and a white flint ar- 
rowhead from the old fort near Fargo, 
N. D. 


The geographical part of my collection 
is now complete but ot my collection 
which has grown to be a thing of beauty 
—with many countries represented and 
many varieties of rocks and minerals. 


My chief joy is a collection containing 
at least one specimen of every rock, min- 
eral, and gem mentioned in the Bible. 
Next are the many unseen friends I have 
made and the names of all who have con- 
tributed to the collection in any way. 
Every one is registered in my mineral 
album—"How the collection grew”. 


AN R. & M. A. ARMY 


(Continued from page 402) 
fore banging Hitler or Tojo over the 
head with a gun, he was to grab each 
by the throat and demand to know if he 


has any minerals and where they may 
be hidden. 


Our best wishes are extended to these 
brave Americans! We are proud of 
them all! It is an honor in having them 
members of the Rocks and Minerals As- 
sociation ! 
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A COLORADO VACATION 
By J. E. ANDRESS 


For one who is accustomed to the 
grain lands and prairies of Illinois, it is 
refreshing to visit the State of Colorado, 
especially in the fall of the year. Then 
not only are the mountains and snow 
covered peaks inspiring, but as Septem- 
ber closes, the aspens and other shrub- 
bery take on those marvelous colors 
ranging from green through yellow, or- 
ange and burnt orange to red producing 
a charm of color, particularly when 
viewed from the 9,000 to 10,000 ft. 
altitudes, as the blending of colors leads 
right up to the timber line. 

To one interested in rocks and min- 
erals, even though a novice and by no 
means a mineralogist or geologist, there 
is much of fascinating and intriguing 
interest in the midst of mountains, mines 
and valleys. 

This fall we spent five delightful 
weeks (away from hay fever) visiting 
Central and Eastern Colorado (leaving 
the Western section for a later visit). 

The people of Colorado are real hu- 
man, cordial and treated us with more 
consideration than one would expect. 
Motor Courts afford modern accommo- 
dations. 

It was interesting in driving west out 
of Denver on U. S. 285 to see and be 
guided by so many heart-shaped signs 
put up by the very energetic Secretary, 
Wilbur B. Foshay, of the Salida Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

In the Salida, Central Colorado terri- 
tory, through the recommendations of 
Mr. Foshay, we visited several fluorspar 
mines, were well received and generous- 
ly rewarded with all the specimens we 
could carry. These fluorspar specimens 
varied from crystals to crystalline and 
many banded, all of which fluoresce 
most beautifully under all three types of 
my ultra-violet lamps. 

We also secured beryl crystals chiseled 
out of the feldspar quarry owned by Mr. 
Tom J. Doyle of Salida, who also owns 
fluorspar and hematite claims in the 
nearby mountains. He treated us most 
cordially and generously. The feldspar 


was of the pink cleavage microline class, 
and associated with it quartz and mica. 
Most interesting was the imbedded beryl 
hexagonal greenish crystals, some of 
which we were able to secure. Hematite 
specimens were of brilliant black or 
specular variety. 

We also visited the old Sedalia copper 
mine and secured some weathered gar- 
nets at the place described by Frederick 
A. Brown of Des Moines on page 204 
of the June, 1942 issue. We purposely 
took that copy of RocKs AND MINERALS 
with us. At this old mine we also se- 
cured a splendid specimen of pectolite, 
radiated and stellated. 

In the Leadville and Canon City 
Royal Gorge districts we secured various 
other specimens (exclusive of the great 
variety of rock formations) iacluding 
galena crystals and clusters, dolomite, 
iron pyrites of all kinds and forms, cub- 
ical crystals, plain and _ striated, also 
quartz almost as pink as rose quartz. 
We were also given fine specimens of 
alabaster found in the northern part of 
the state. 

At Grand Lake few minerals are 
found, but the country there abounds 
with igneous rocks such as giant granite 
or pegmatite, in which mica, quartz and 
feldspar occur, particularly in the North 
Branch Canyon of Clear Creek and 
along the shelf highway to the irrigation 
tunnel now being blasted through 
granite schist under the Continental 
Divide for 1314 miles to Estes Park dis- 
trict. The water from Grand Lake and 
as impounded by two dams in the Gran- 
by Valley, will irrigate 800,000 acres of 
Colorado on the east of the Rocky Range. 
Cost estimated at $54,000,000. 

In the Cripple Creek historical gold 
mining district, many mines are still ac- 
tive. Here we were friendly received at 
the mines and given specimens of gold 
and silver ore and the tellurides, calav- 
erite and sylvanite. Also secured a 
beautiful specimen of fluorite isometric 
crystals, twinning and containing some 
gold. 
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At Florissant we visited the petrified 
forests and were given small specimens 
of petrified redwood. In Manitou 
Springs, we secured an aragonite cluster 
at the Cave of the Winds, Garden of the 
Gods. Also found gold ore specimens 
as shipped from the mining districts. 

Here we visited, through the auspices 
of the Colorado Springs Chamber of 
Commerce, the Gold Cycle Mill and 
learned much about how gold is recov- 
ered from the ore. 

En route from Estes Park to Boulder 
via Lyons on route 66, the cuts for the 
stream level road blasted out of sides of 
mountains revealed abundance of feld- 
spar, microcline and oligoclase with mica, 
biotite, and some quartz. 

Idaho a was a most interesting 
headquarters, for here gold was discov- 
ered in 1859 on the present cite of the 
Placer Inn. There are many ghost mines 
and mills and prospectors’ holes and the 
ghost town of Apex at 10,000 ft. eleva- 
tion, entirely abandoned with exception 
of perhaps one family. Other former 
boom towns nearby are Georgetown, 


Blackhawk and Central City. Adjacent 
to this last named village is the ‘‘richest 
square mile in the world”. Several gold 
mines there are still active even at 9,000 
ft. elevation. 


Near Apex fine specimens of bornite 
were picked up from an old gold mine 
dump. Some of these specimens dis- 

layed inclusions of actinolite. This 
oak is now being milled for its cop- 
per. 

Iron pyrites are very prevalent in all 
gold ore here. Beautiful cubical crystals 
are also found and at certain places 
amethyst crystals and clusters are se- 
cured. The Ruth gold mill in Idaho 
Springs was also found interesting and 
instructive. 

The writer too learned much about 
placer mining after meeting Mr. R. D. 
Stotts actively at work near Blackhawk 
(10 miles up a beautiful canyon from 
Idaho Springs). The placer method of 
recovering gold must be very intriguing. 

We could scarcely have taken a more 
pleasant and beneficial vacation» 


REPORT ON THE TITANIUM 
By PAUL E. 

The Titanium mine at Tahawus, N. 
Y., is unique due to the fact that thirty 
years ago it was opened up for the iron 
content of its ore but the titanium im- 
purity rendered the ore too difficult to 
smelt. Now it is worked mainly for the 
titanium and the small vanadium content 
of the ore. 

A ten mile strip of hard surfaced high- 
way has been built at a cost of six hun- 
dred thousand dollars to connect the 
mine with the state highway above Min- 
erva. Construction of a railroad from 
North Creek to the mines is expected to 
begin at any time now. 

Tahawus is in the southwestern part 
of Essex County, in Northeastern New 
York. 

Due to the strict control of the mine 
by the Army, I consider myself privi- 
leged to have seen the small parts of the 
refinery and the mine that I did. 

The ore is taken out of an open cut 
mine situated about a half mile from the 


MINE AT TAHAWUS, N. Y. 
KILLINGER 

refinery, loaded into trucks and taken to 
the large crushers where it is reduced to 
small lumps. It is then passed into a 
cylindrical barrel-shaped machine which 
is revolved until the ore is fine enough 
to work its way out between a tiny crack 
in the door. The grinding in this ma- 
chine is done by a group of large steel 
rods, about four inches in diameter, 
which are replaced every twenty-four 
hours due to the rapidity at which they 
wear down from the revolving motion 
and contact with the hard ore. The 
dustlike ore is then spread over the 
rifles of one of the hundred or more 
shaking tables. Water is then run over 
these tables and carries with it the im- 
purities. 

The concentrates are then dried and 
loaded into bins which very closely re- 
sembling grain elevators, to await ship- 
ment to the refineries at St. Louis and in 
New Jersey where these vitally needed, 
metals of war are extracted. 
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SOME NEW YORK CAVES 
By ANTHONY W. THURSTON 


Many of us have often visited the 
commercialized caverns of New York 
State, but how many are aware of the 
many small caves scattered in those 
areas? These small caves are never large 
enough to interest the general public but 
for the amateur geologist they are a 
world of exploration and study. 

Although I am entirely an amateur at 
cave exploration, nevertheless it has 
proved to be a most fascinating hobby. 
There are 1 gyi two types of caves, 
both of which probably have a close con- 
nection in their original formation. The 
first, and more common, is entered by 
descending through a sink hole to the 
cavern below. The second, the fissure 

, opens directly into the face of a 
ledge or cliff; this may be a lower outlet 
for water running into the depression 
around a sink. However, in no instance 
have I observed this connection. (In 
New York the fissure type cave is more 
common). 

Origin of Caves 

A cavern formed below a sink hole 
usually shows the work of great quan- 
tities of water. The sides of passage- 
ways are round and smooth with numer- 
ous potholes along the sides. These pas- 
sages open out at various intervals into 
larger rooms, formed by the breaking off 
and dissolving of large blocks of lime- 
stone. With the evidence of the large 
sinks and water-worn galleries, it is quite 
probable that these caverns formed exits 
for the melting ice of the retreating ice 
sheets. Today, most of their lower re- 
gions are filled with water, and probably 
it is in these sections that the glacial 
waters found their exit in some passage 
long since filled in with clay. 

The second type of cave is almost al- 
ways very small and occurs along a joint 
in the limestone; it shows evidence of 
only small quantities of water and sel- 
dom opens up into rooms. The sides of 
these are ribbed horizontally along their 
entire length showing that they are the 
result of a stream which has cut deeper 
and deeper into the cave floor, working 
rapidly during the wet seasons and slow- 


ly during the dry. Thus they have their 
beginning in a small crevice, gradually 
being worn downward and outward, 
making room for more and more water. 
This gives the walls of the cave a shape 
like an inverted V. 

Formations found in Caves 

As a group the small New York 
caves do not have great quantities of lime 
deposits (large stalactites stalag- 
mites) in them now. ‘They have prob- 
ably existed in fairly large numbers at 
one time, but thoughtless people have 
carried most of them away as souvenirs. 
The following observations were made 
in one or more of the caverns visited: 

Stalactites. These were found ‘in 
nearly all the caves but always in small 
pencil-like specimens. Usually found in 
the most remote regions of the caves. 

Stalagmites. None seen except where 
a stalagmite and a stalactite had joined 
to form a column. Many fine examples 
may be seen, however, in any one of the 
commercialized caves. 

Flowstone: This is often called tra- 
vertine and is very common in all caves. 
It sometimes occurs as a coating on the 
walls and loose masses of rock; at other 
times it occurs as a cement binding 
stones and gravel into a conglomerate. 
In some instances sink holes become 
filled up with stone, clay, and soil, which 
after a time become cemented into solid 
rock by flowstone. 

Potholes: These occur in nearly 
every cave along the sides of passages 
and in large “boulders.” They vary 
from 2 to 6 inches in depth and from 
4 to 8 inches in width. 

Fissure Caves 

Haile’s Cave: This cave is in John 
Boyd Thacher Park, town of Berne, Al- 
bany Co. A sign in the park directs one 
to the top of the Helderberg Cliff. Des- 
cending the ladder the visitor follows 
the path north to the mouth of cave. 
The entrance is very small and it is nec- 
essary to crawl for about 20 feet; then 
the roof rises slowly until after about 50 
feet the distance from floor to ceiling is 
5 feet. At this point a passage leads off 
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to the right. One can crawl for 10 or 
15 feet where further loration is 
stopped by a growing stalactite. Further 
on in the main passage a seam along the 
roof widens out until it forms the whole 
cave from one side to the other. From 
this point on, the height is sometimes 
over 25 feet, but generally it is about 2 
feet. On an average, during the dry sea- 
son, one can penetrate the cave for half 
a mile, crawling most of the way. 

The geographical location of the cave 

is 42° 39’ N. Lat., and 74° 01’ W. 
Long. 
Gallupville Cave. ‘his is also a fissure 
cave, located just east of the village of 
Gallupville, Schoharie Co., on the left 
side of the road past the second bridge. 
This cave should be visited during the 
very dry season for there is always a 
stream of water running through it. 
Boots must be worn when visiting it 
and most of the time the pools are two 
feet deep. The unusual features here are 
two small travertine dams holding back 
the water and forming the deep pools. 
An unusually fine stalactite also can be 
seen here, but the water is too deep to 
get up close to it conveniently. 

The geographical location of the cave 
is 42° 40’ N. Lat. and 74° 12’ W. Long. 
Becker's Cave. Located in the cliff just 
east of Schoharie, Schoharie Co. It is 
also a fissure cave, but one long passage 
shows the work of much water, bearing 
out the theory that both fissure and 
sinkhole caves have a common origin. 
This is a rather difficult cave to explore 


due to the fact that one has to crawl 
over loose stones except in the single 
room about 30 feet in. A short passage, 
known as “fat man’s misery,” leads off 
at this point whereas the main corridor 
continuues on for another 100 feet end- 
ing at a small lake. It has been said 
that at one time Becker's Cave contained 
large quantities of stalactites, but today 
this has all been removed. 
The geographical location of the cave 
is 42° 40’ N. Lat. and 74° 18’ W. Long. 


Sinkhole Cave 


Ball’s Cave: Located on Barton Hill 
near the boundary between Schoharie 
and Duanesburg, Schoharie Co. This is 
the only typical sinkhole cave visited and 
is probably the best known of these I 
have mentioned, for it is famous for its 
travertine dams. Entrance is through a 
sink to a depth of 47 feet, then a climb 
down over “boulders” for another 25 
feet; from this point separate passages 
lead to the right and to the left. It is 
to the right that the lake and dams are 
found, where a float of some sort must 
be used. To the left a small hole leads 
into a large passage and then into an 
immense rotunda. This is probably one 
of the largest rooms to be found in any 
New York caves. It is nearly filled by 
a great heap of clay, still its size is enor- 
mous. From here a series of passa 
and rooms continue on for another half 
mile. 

The geographical location of the cave 
is 42° 43’ N. Lat. and 74° 16’ W. Long. 


Preserving Deteriorative Specimens 


Some minerals deteriorate or tend to 
crumble due to lack of moisture, such 
as laumontite, or to too much moisture, 
such as halite. To preserve these min- 
erals, spray them with or dip them into 
a solution made by dissolving a 10c tube 
of Duco cement into two ounces of ace- 
tone. The solution also tends to stick 


together loose particles of some fragile 
minerals. 


I have tried this solution on laumon- 
tite, halite, kernite, meyerhofferite, etc., 
and it has worked wonderfully. 

John Albanese, 
U. S. Navy. 
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SOME GEM STONES OF NORTHEASTERN CALIFORNIA 
By B. L. HANDLEY 
Clio, Calif. 


To the mineral collector, some of the 
northeastern counties of California are a 
veritable paradise for specimens. Many 
fine specimens have been and are still 
being found at numerous localities with- 
in Madoc, Shasta, Lassen, Butte, Plumas, 
Yuba, and Sierra Counties. These coun- 
ties lie astride the Sierra Range of moun- 
tains like a huge saddle blanket with 
their eastern edge lying out on the de- 
sert and their western edge well down 
on the foothills and partly in the Sac- 
ramento Valley. 

California “diamonds” (quartz crys- 
tals) have been mined in Butte County 
since early days and thousands of dol- 
lars worth of them have been sold. These 
interesting crystals have been found scat- 
teringly in many streams flowing into the 
Yuba and Feather Rivers. They are es- 
pecially numerous along the North, and 
particularly the Middle Fork of the 
Feather River. Many of these crystals 
have been cut from various localities that 
bear a very close resemblence to a high- 
grade diamond. So far they have been 
mined commercially only at Cherokee, in 
Butte County. 

Fine specimens of opal (of the Aus- 
tralian variety) have been found neat 


Dunsmuir, Siskiyou County, and very re- 
cently a new discovery has been made 
by Ray West, about 314 miles north of 
Clio, in Plumas County. This occur- 
rence is on the property recorded as the 
Laura Quartz Mine. The mine was 
worked for gold, some years ago, but is 
now idle. In the latter discovery, they 
are fire opals, exceedingly hard and some 
of good color. They occur as “beans” in 
an iron cascalho or matrix, from which 
they must be removed with extreme care 
and some skill to avoid damage. 

Wood opal of gem quality has recent- 
ly been discovered about 10 miles north 
of Clio by Carl Rachel. 

Idocrase, a green gem stone, also oc- 
curs here. It is quite an interesting 
stone but very rare. It occurs about 7 
miles east of Clio on the W. P. R. R. 
property. Unfortunately for the collec- 
tor, this property is “closed” for the 
duration of the war. 

Jade, agate, jasper and other semi- 
precious gem stones are of common oc- 
currence and in good quality throughout 
the above counties. Strange to relate, 
there is not even one commercial lapidary 
in the area. 


BARYLAMBDA, ONE OF THE EARLIEST LARGE MAMMALS 


A practically complete skeleton of 
Barylambda, an extinct mammal, which 
when it lived 50,000,000 years ago in 
west-central Colorado attained a develop- 
ment entitling it to be rated as one of 
the most heavily-built animals of all 
time, has just been placed on exhibixon 
in the hall of paleontology at Field Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Chicago, III. 

; Barylambda was unlike and unrelated 
to any present-day animal,” states Bryan 
Patterson, acting curator of paleontology, 
who led the expedition which excavated 
the remains of the rare creature. “It 
appeared during the course of the great- 


est revolution of life the earth has ever 
seen—a revolution that had been in prog- 
ress about 10,000,000 years before Bary- 
lambda appeared on the scene. This 
revolution was the transition from the 
age of reptiles to the age of mammals, 
which was ushered in by the dramatic 
and world-wide extinction of the dinos- 
aurs and other giant reptiles that had 
dominated land and sea. At the begin- 


ning of this epoch the mammals were 
small to medium in size. Once they had 
succeeded to dominance, however, diver- 
sification and specialization along many 
lines went on rapidly, resulting finally in 
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the animal world we know today. One 
line of specialization was the acquisition 
of large size. This evolutionary trend 
especially characterized various orders of 
the great hoofed mammal stock, exem- 
plified among living animals such as 
elephants, rhinos and hippos. These 
were preceded by a great variety of ex- 
tinct groups of which Barylambda and 
its contemporaries were the earliest. 
“Barylambda stood some four feet 
high, had an overall length of about 
eight and a half feet, and its width across 
the hips was almost equal to three-quar- 
ters of its height. Its bones were ex- 
traordinarily massive, indicating the pos- 
session of immense muscular power. The 
head was small in comparison to the size 
of the body. It had a long, large tail, 


*Twas the morn after Christmas, 
A wild, snowy day; 

With burlap and hammer 

I now make my way 

Down a rocky stone canyon 

In search of some rocks, 

In a coat and two sweaters, 

And three pairs of socks. 


The rock walls are slippery, 
The going is slow; 

Your eyes travel down 

To the place you must go. 
You arrive at the bottom 
With but a raw shin.......... 
You hitch up your belt, 
And then you begin. 


The Queenston is easy, 
Medina is too, 

But that gray stone, Oneida’s 
Far, far up from you. 

You climb out a ridge 

In search of some shale, 
While you battle the snow 
And a hundred mile gale. 


Editor's Note: 


Geology Term Topic 
THE FIELD WORK 
John Dowler 


by a Muhlenberg College student, may please many of our readers. 
— was “The Geology of the Genesee Gorge’. 
ork. 


flattened somewhat from side to side. It 
was found under conditions which in- 
dicate that at the time of its life this part 
of Colorado was a broad flood-plain. 
Rivers and streams from the R 

Mountains evidently meandered back and 
forth across the plain, the climate was 
warm, and the vegetation was heavy. 
Barylambda was well-fitted for such an 
environment — its strong body was 
adapted to forcing a way through the 
tangled vegetation, and its teeth indicate 
it was vegetarian in diet. Its broad 
spreading five-toed feet supported its 
great weight well on soft, treacherous 
muddy ground, and its large compressed 
tail suggests that it was a capable swim- 


” 


mer. 


You look for some fossils, 
Discover a few; 

The way you feel now 

"Most anything would do. 

At last you are finished, 
And check what you've got— 
And sigh, then begin 

The climb to the top. 


Your feet now are frozen, 
Your fingers feel numb; 

You've got all your rocks 

But your work’s just begun. 
Then pack up your suitcase 
With the stuff that you’ve got— 
Then it’s back to the college 
With a bag full of rock. 


You hope that the rocks 

That you've found are O.K. 

So that your teacher 

Will pass you in May. . 
But there’s still the term topic— a 
(And won't that be fun!) 
Oh, brother, there’s work yet, 

Before you are done! 


We do not encourage contributions of poetry but the above written 


Mr. Dowler's term 
The gorge is in southwestern New 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA LOCALITIES 


By JACK SCHWARTZ 
656 South Hendricks Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


2. Lake Malibu 


An area overlooked by a great many 
Southern California mineral collectors is 
the rich mineral country around Lake 
Malibu. The writer has s many in- 
teresting days in this vicinity resulting in 
a collection of cherished specimens. 

One of the best s in this vicinity 
is the privately owned land of the movie 
studios, barb-wired, and only accessible 
to the mineralogist by applying for a 
pass at the office of the Paramount 
studios near the lake. 

The writer has in his collection, oa 
of a geode, that when discovered by him 
near Lake Malibu, was three feet long 
and about one foot in diameter with 
quartz crystals up to one-half inch wide 
and one inch long. Other quartz geodes 
are common here, some of blue agate and 
others with banded — The greatest 
find of the writer and Mr. Sydney Den- 
nis, was a geode containing foliated crys- 
tals of calcite, sitting right on top of 
the quartz crystals. 

One hill in this movie property is 
studded with seams of analcime ‘ 
Careful manipulation may yield groups 
of these colorless crystals, many larger 
than three-eighths of an inch. The writer 
has seen a faceted gem cut from one of 
these crystals. 

Natrolite is very common here, being 
found in compact nodules. Most of the 
specimens are hard and subsequentl 
take a fine polish. Some are found hol- 
low and make fine natrolite geodes with 
their square-cut crystals. 

Caicite has been taken in 
forms. Cleav: in chalcedony, in 

uartz, and ering to natrolite were 
ound by the author. The writer also 
has in his collection etched, pyramid- 
shaped calcite crystals that were collected 
here by Mr. Jess Abernathy. 


various 


Small crystals of aragonite were taken 
in quartz nodules. 

Another amazing find by the writer 
was a most unusual geode. About two 
feet in diameter and nearly round, this 
hollow contained stalactitic calcite cov- 
ered with chalcedony and each stalactite 
was tipped with a pyramid-shape calcite 
crystal. 

In the agate group one can encounter 
jasper-agate containing fossil rudistids, 
common jasper, banded agate, moss agate 
agatized wood (some with quartz crys- 
tals), and the most beautiful specimens 
of sagenitic agate that can be found. 
Various types containing colors of yellow, 
black, red and white can be found. The 
writer has seen some plume agate col- 
lected by Mr. Jess Abernathy that has yet 
to be beaten. Iris agate is also taken. 

Grape chalcedony and other botryoi 
forms ‘aig with geodes containing oil 
stains are common. Silicified wood is 
found, but not of cutting quality. 

People living in the vicinity of Lake 
Malibu have ee collections of Indian 
arrowheads to show for their meander- 
ings here. The writer has found several 
but in bad shape. 

Taking the highway to the beach one 
will find millions of selenite crystals, 
sticking out of the clay roadcuts, daz- 
zling in the sun. 


(Malibu Lake is in Los Angeles Coun- 
ty, about 30 miles from Hollywood. As 
the crow flies it is about 6 miles from 
the Pacific Ocean, but by car about 20). 
Literature: 

Schwartz, Jack. 
1942. Only 45 Minutes from Holly- 
wood, Mineralogist Mag. 10 
38, 
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Through some error, the address of the 
popular West Coast magazine, National Ama- 
teur Mineralogist, has appeared as 322 Madi- 
son St., Kenmore, Wash. The correct address 
is 322 Madison St., Seattle, Wash. We are 
very sorry that this error appeared in Rocks 
AND MINERALS. 


American Jewels Corp. of Attleboro, Mass., 
are desirous of contacting amateur lapidaries. 
They have an attractive offer for them. See 
their ad in this issue. 


O. C. Smith of Bell, Calif., was in New 
York City recently on a business trip. In- 
cidently he has worked up a very good beam 
balance for specific gravity determinations. 
See his ad in the classified section of this is- 
sue. 


Wyoming Minerals of Laramine, Wyo., 
have issued an attractive calendar for 1943 
which they are distributing among their large 
number of customers. Are you on their mail- 
ing list? wal: 


Collectors’ Tales 


THIS HAPPENED IN NEW YORK! 


Some few years ago when Mr. James 
G. Manchester was Chairman of the Ex- 
cursion Committee of the New York 
Mineralogical Club, it was his habit to 
visit a locality a day or two prior to a 
Club trip to look the ground over. If 
good specimens were lacking he would 
bring a number of his duplicates to pass 
out to members so that their trip would 
not be a disappointing one. 

On one occasion the Club held a trip 
to the pegmatite quarries at Bedford, N. 
Y., and Mr. Manchester brought with 
him a large number of his Bedford 
duplicates. Each specimen had a label 
fastened to it (tied with a string). These 
were placed on some large masses of rock 
(on the dump) and the members were 
told to help themselves. After the activ- 
ities of the day were over and the col- 
lectors left for home, no one, it seemed, 
noticed that a number of the labelled 


specimens had been left behind. 

Some few weeks later a group of out- 
of-state collectors, visiting the Bedford 
quarries for the first time, were truly 
amazed to pick up good specimens with 
labels attached. (There had been no 
rain in the meantime). 

“Well!” said one amazed collector, “I 
have visited many localities in many 
states and collected a large number of 
specimens but this is the first time I had 
ever found minerals on a dump with 
labels attached. Can it be possible that 
superintendents of New York mines and 
quarries are so good to collectors that 
they label their minerals before throw- 
ing them away on the dumps?” 

(One of the specimens found by the 
visiting collectors chanced to be brought 
to Mr. Manchester’s attention who, rec- 
ognizing his label, guessed immediately 
what had happened.) 
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Clubs Affiliated With the Rocks and Minerals Association 


ARIZONA 
eens Society of Arizona 
Geo McKhann, Sec.. 909 E. Willetta 
Street, 
Meets at the Arizona Museum in Phoenix 
on the 1st and 3rd Thursday of each month. 


CALIFORNIA 


East Bay Mineral Society 
Miss Nathalie Sec., 
Way, Berkeley 
Meets on ri lst and 3rd Thursdays of 
each month (except July and August), at 
8:00 p.m., in the Lincoln School Auditor- 
ium, 11th and Jackson Sts., Oakland. 


Northern California Mineral Society, Inc. 
L. M. Demrick, Sec., 424 Ellis St. San 
Francisco. 

Meets on the 3rd Wednesday of the month 
at the Public Library in San Francisco. 

Pacific Mineral Society 
Mrs. Maude Oke, Sec., 9115 S. Harvard 
Blvd., Los Angeles. 

Meets on the 2nd Friday of each month 
at 6:30 p.m., at the Hershey Arms Hotel, 
2600 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. 


Southwest Mineralogists 
Dorothy C. Craig, Corres. Sec., 4139 S. 
Van Ness Ave., Los Angeles. 
Meets every Friday at 8: 0 p.m., Harvard 
Playground, 6120 Denker Ave., Los Angeles. 


COLORADO 


Canon City Geology Club 
F. C. Kessler, Sec., 1020 Macon Ave., Can- 
on City. 
Meets on the 1st and 2nd Saturdays of each 
month at 9:00 a.m. in the High School 

City. 

Colorado Springs Mineralogical Society 
Mrs. Helen S. Caldwell, Secretary, 221 N. 
14th, Colorado Springs. 
Meets usually at the Lennox House, Color- 
ado College Campus, Colorado Springs, on 
the 2nd Monday, of each month at 7:30 p.m. 


CONNECTICUT 
Mineral Club 
Miss Georgianna Seward, Sec., 2859 Main 
eets in ridgeport lic Li on 
the 3rd Monday of the month 423 
Mineralogical Club of Hartford 
Frank P. Rockwell, Secretary, 88 Fern St., 
Hartford 
Meets the 2nd Wednesday of each month, 
at 8:00 p.m. at 249 High St., Hartford. 
New Haven Mineral Club 
Mrs. Lillian M. Otersen, Sec., 
Place, West 


1719 Allston 


16 Grove 


Meets on the 2nd Monday of the month 
at the Y. W. C. A. on Howe St., New 
Haven. 


IDAHO—OREGON 


Snake River Gem Club 
Mrs. A. Ingraham, Sec., Box 714, Ontario, 
Ore. 
Meets alternately in Payette, Idaho, and On- 
tario, Oregon, (two small cities on the Snake 
River) on the 3rd Tuesday of every month. 


ILLINOIS 
Junior Mineral League 
William Dacus, Sec., Morgan Park Junior 
College, 2153 W’. 111th St., Chicago. 


MAINE 


Maine Mineralogical and Geological Society 
Miss Jessie L. Beach, Sec., 6 Allen Avenue, 
Portland. 

Meets last Friday of the month at 8 p.m. 
at the Northeastern Business College, 97 
Danforth Street, Portland. 


MARYLAND 
Natural History Society of Maryland 
2103 N. Bolton Street, Baltimore. 
Office hours, Tuesdays and Fridays, 10:00 
a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston Mineral Club 
Mrs. Grace G. Dearborn, Sec., 40 Mt. 
Vernon St., Cambridge. 
Meets on the ist Tuesday of the month at 
8:00 p.m., at the New England Museum of 
Natural History, 234 Berkeley St., Boston. 


Connecticut Valley Mineral Club 
Mary E. Flahive, Secretary, 96 South St, 
Florence 
Meets on the ist Tuesday of each month 
at 8 p. m. at various institutions in the 
Connecticut Valley. 


MISSOURI 
National 


gist Club 
Mrs. D. P. Stockwell, Pres., Mt. Olympus, 


NEVADA 


Reno Rocks and Minerals Study Club 
. Rader L. Thompson, Sec., Box 349, R2, 
eno. 
Meets on the 1st Wednesday of each month, 
at 7:30 p.m., at the Mackay ool 
Mines, Reno. 
Western Nevada Mineral Society 
— Helen Griffing, Sec., 231 Mary St., 
eno. 
Meets on the 2nd Wednesday of each month 
at 7:30 p.m., at the State Bldg., Reno. 
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NEVADA 

Mineralogical Society of Southern Nevada 
Paul Mercer, Acting Secretary, Bureau of 
Mines, Boulder City. 
Meets on the 2nd Monday of each month 
at Las Vegas High School and on the 4th 
Monday > each month at Boulder City 
High School—both meetings at 8:00 p.m. 


NEW JERSEY 


Newark Mineralogical Society 
Louis Reamer, Secretary, 336 Elizabeth St., 
Orange. 
Meets on the 1st Sunday of the month at 
3 p.m. at Junior Hall, corner Orange and 
North 6th Streets. Newark. 

New Jersey Mineralogical Society 
G. R. Stilwell, Sec, 1023 W. Sth St, 
Plainfield. 
Meets on the 1st Tuesday of the month at 
8 p.m. at the Plainfield Public Library. 


NEW MEXICO 
New Mexico Mineral Society 
R. M. Burnet, Sec.-Treas., Carlsbad. 
Society of Archaeology, History and Art 


Carlsbad. 
NEW YORK 
Chislers, The 
Miss Evelyn Waite, Sponsor, 242 Scarsdale 
Road, Crestwood, Tuckahoe. 
Queens Mineral Society 
Mrs. Edward J. Marcin, Sec., 46-30—190th 
Street, Flushing. 
Meets on the ist Thursday of the month 
at 8 p.m. at 8501 - 118th St., Richmond 


Hill. 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma Society of Earth Sciences 
W. P. Smiley, Sec.Treas., 229 W. Jefferson 
Street, Mangum. 


Meets on the 2nd Tuesday of each month, 
at 7:30 p.m., at the Historical Museum, 
Mangum. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Thomas Rock and Mineral Club 
Mrs. W. Hersey Thomas, Pres., 145 East 
Gorgas Lane, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 
Meets on the 3rd Friday of each month, at 
8:00 p.m., at the home of its president, 
Mrs. Thomas. 


VERMONT 


Mineralogical Society of Springfield 
Victor T. Johnson, Sec., 11 Elm Terrace, 
Springfield. 
Meets on the 3rd Wednesday of each month 
at 8:00 p.m. at the homes of mem 


WASHINGTON 


Gem Collectors Club 
Mrs. Lloyd L. Roberson, Sec., 522 North 
70th Street, Seattle. 
Meets on the 1st and 3rd Tuesday of each 
month (except during the summer) at 8:00 
p.m., at the Y. M. C. A. 


Washington Agate and Mineral Society 
Monroe Burnett, Sec., 802 S. Central St., 
Olympia. 

Meets on the ist Monday of the month, at 
7:30 p.m. at the home of some m d 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Geological Society 
Milwaukee Public Museum, 
Wisc. 

Meets on the 1st Monday of each month at 
8:00 p.m., at the Public Museum in Mil- 
waukee. 


Milwaukee, 


Merry Christmas and a Vappy New Year 
to all our readers and friends! 


May 1943 bring to this war-wearied world an 
end of all hostilities and the beginning of a 
new peace which shall be as enduring as the 
Rock of Gibraltar. Let us all strive to get on 
God’s side and not waste our time while on 
earth in petitioning Him to get on ours. 
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CLUB AND SOCIETY NOTES 


New York Mineralogical Club 


American Museum of Natural History, New 
York, N. Y., Wednesday, October 21, 1942. 
Convened: 8:15 P.M. Attendance: 51. 


The following were elected to honorary 
membership by unanimous vote of the mem- 
bers attending: Sir William Lawrence Bragg, 
Dr. Leonard James Spencer, Mr. Herbert P. 
Whitlock. 

Professor Bragg’s outstanding contribution 
has been in the field of X-Ray Crystallogra- 

y. Dr. Spencer was Keeper of Minerals at 
the British Museum and has made many con- 
tributions to descriptive mineralogy. Mr. 
Whitlock is best known for his publications 
on gems and the crystallography of Calcite. 
He was Curator of Gems and Minerals at the 
New York Museum of Natural History from 
1918 thru 1940. 

Mr. Sampter read a report of last spring’s 
field trip and Mr. Trainer announced that 
the fall excursion would be to one of the 
dumps of the Delaware Aqueduct in Yonkers, 


The auditing committee made a favorable 
report. 
Minutes of the May and October Directors’ 
meetings were read. : 
Mr. Taylor reported that the following 
are now in the armed service: 


Joseph Cilen Frank A. Lewis 
Martin Ehrmann F. J. Poestkoke 
Ross L. Huntington Leo N. Yedlin 
F. Kuthmayer Purfield Kent 
Max Johl 


The balance of the meeting was devoted to 
talks by the members on their summer collect- 
ing experiences. 

Mr. Morgan exhibited large calcite crystals, 
some twinned, and large apophyllite crystals 
from Prospect Park, N. J.; amber from Parlin, 
N. J.; carnellian from Berkeley Heights, N. 
J.; pyrite and marcasite from South River, 
N. J.; purple apatite crystals from Portland, 
Conn 


Mr. Sampter exhibited various Maine min- 
erals, among them being excellent beryls and 
tourmalines, as well as amethyst from Deer 
Hill. 

Mr. Northup exhibited magnetite in pro- 
chlorite, some twinned, from Chester, Vt.; 
white prehnite and calcite crystals from Sum- 
mit, N. J., and ferruginous quartz from Hale- 
don, N. J. 

Mr. McKown showed good feldspar crystals 
from Bedford, N. Y., and Branchville, Conn., 
as well as red serpentine from Port Chester, 
MY. 


Mr. Maynard exhibited two large quartz 
crystals from Brazil, one with 50 or more 
phantoms. 

Mr. Marcin spoke of collecting clevelandite 
at Amelia, Va.; nelsonite - ilmenite from Nel- 
son County, Va.; manganese ores from 
Crimora, Va.; autunite from South Glaston- 
bury, Conn.; pseudo-malachite from North 
Arlington, N. J.; and vivianite crystals from 
Mullica Hill, N. J. 

Mr. Trainer —— a specimen of quartz 
and epidote pseudomorphous after large gar- 
net crystals. 

Dr. Pough reported on the anniversary 
meeting of the Philadelphia Mineralogical So- 
ciety at which he represented our club. 

The meeting was adjourned at 9:25 P.M. 

M. A. Northup, Secretary. 


New Jersey Mineralogical Society 

The mineral show scheduled for the fall of 
1942 has been postponed, due to war, to 1943. 

At the November meeting a new feature 
was inaugurated by the club which met with 
a warm response. A subscription to Rocks 
AND MINERALS is to be given away at each 
meeting as a door prize. This is to encour- 
age a larger and more prompt attendance. 
The winner of the November door prize was 
Mr. Lyle Cooper of Rahway, N. J 

The officers for 1942-1943 are: 

D'Agostino 

Vice President—Dr. S. S. Cole 

Vice President—O. Ivan Lee 

Secretary—G. R. Stilwell 

Asst. Secretary—Miss H. M. Hageman 

Treasurer—O. B. J. Fraser 

Asst. Treasurer—Miss E. M. Heusel 

Curator—J. M. Dupont 


Newark Mineralogical Society 

The 26th annual meeting of the Newark 
Mineralogical Society was held on Sun., Nov. 
1, 1942, in the Brewster Room, Junior Hall, 
468 Orange St., Newark, N. J. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: 

President—William Broadwell 

Vice President—George Carpenter 

Treasurer—Leonard Morgan 

Secretary—Louis Reamer 

Trustee—Mr. William Bather 

The program for the afternoon was a lec- 
ture on “Atomic Structure of Minerals”, by 
George R. Werner. 

Ernest A. Maynard is to be the speaker for 
the December meeting. His subject will be 
“Rambling through the West with pick and 
camera”, illustrated with 200 Kodachrome 


slides. 
Louis Reamer, Sec’y. 
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Southwest Mineralogists 


The Southwest Mineralogists of Los An- 
geles, Calif. have incorporated as a non-profit 
organization under the laws of the State of 
California. 

The club held its 6th annual exhibit of 
minerals and lapidary art at the Harvard 
Playground on Oct. 17th and 18th. The min- 
eral exhibits were judged by Mr. Victor M. 
Arcinega and the lapidary work by Mr. James 
C. Arnold. 

The club now meets at the Harvard Play- 
ground, 6120 Denker Ave., Los Angeles. 

Dorothy C. Craig, 
Corres. Sec’y. 


Northern Ohio Guild 


A regular meeting of the Northern Ohio 
Guild of the American Gem Society was held 
on Thurs., Nov. 19th, 1942, at Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, Ohio. The pro- 
gram consisted of a lecture on zircon (De 
cember’s birthstone) by Dr. Donner of the 
University, a 10-minute talk on topaz by Harry 
Erickson, evaluation of a selection of zircons 
by individual members, and a study session 
for students. 

The Guild conducts a laboratory session for 
those desiring the actual experience of iden- 
pear gems by means of various instruments 
used by jewelers. 


Bibliographical Notes 


Osteology of Polyglyphanodon, an Upper 
Cretaceous Lizard from Utah: By Charles 
Gilmore. 

A number of specimens of this heretofore 
undescribed member of the lizard family were 
discovered in 1937 and 1938 by the Smith- 
sonian Paleontological Expedition to Central 
Utah. This paper describes the specimens 
found. pp. 229-265 3 pls. Pub. No. 3148 
New Upper Cambrian Trilobites: By Charles 
E. Resser. 

A large number of new species of trilobites 
from many localities in the United States and 
Canada are described in this paper. 

136 pp. 21 pls. Pub. 3693 

Both publications issued by the Smithsonian 
Institution, U. S. National Museum, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Minerals of New Mexico: 
Northrop. 

New Mexico is one of the great mineral 
states of the Union, ranking 16th in value of 
production in 1939, so it is natural to expect 
that a large number of good mineral speci- 
mens are to be found within its borders. 
They are. Of the many beautiful minerals 
occurring in New Mexico, Smithsonite, Tur- 
quoise, and Vanadinite are perhaps the best 
known to collectors—at least to those resid- 
ing in the East. But there are many other 
very fine specimens which have found their 
way into collections all over the world. Some 


By Stuart A. 


of these specimens as azurite, calcite, chryso- 
colla, copper, cuprite, endlichite, fluorite, gar- 
net, gypsum, malachite, opalized wood, and 
sanidine (moonstone) have helped to make 
New Mexico famous, mineralogically. About 
320 species (and about 80 additional varie- 
ties) of minerals are recorded for New Mex- 
ico. 

Minerals of New Mexico, by Stuart A. 
Northrop, has just been released and a most 
interesting and timely publication it is. It not 
only describes and records the occurrence of 
all known minerals of the state—alphabetical- 
ly arranged and by counties—(pp. 59-344)— 
but it also gives some highlights in the his- 
tory of New Mexico mineralogy and mining. 
This history begins with prehistoric days; then 
New Mexico under Spain; New Mexico un- 
dc: ihe Republic of Mexico; New Mexico as 
a Territory of the United States; and as a 
State of the Union. 

A bibliographical reference on New Mexico 
mines and minerals (pp. 345-367) is another 
attractive feature. A large map of the state 
(in pocket) shows counties and mining dis- 
tricts. 


This is an intensely interesting bulletin and 
we recommend it highly to collectors. It is 
6x9 inches in size, contains 387 pages, and 
costs only $1 per copy. 

Issued by the University of New Mexico 
Press, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


BUY MORE MINERALS but buy good minerals. Our advertisers carry 
nothing but the best in stock. 


ee 


WORLD'S BEST WANT AD. MEDIUM FOR MINERALS 


Rate 5c word; 
copy in all cases. 


minimum 10 words. Remittance must accompany 
Advertisers must furnish satisfactory references before 
their advertisements will be inserted. 


Forms close the Ist of every month. 


MINERALS 


Handbook For the Amateur Lapidary by J. H. 
Howard, all of om 
cutti an ishing, 3 illus., pric 

3.00" , 504 Crescent Ave., bept. 
R., Greenville, S. C. 


History and Gestooy of the Royal Gorge, an illus- 
trated souvenir oklet with maps and draw- 
ings locating 54 minerals for touring collectors. 
50c postpall. F. C. Kessler, Canon City, Colo. 


Jewelry, Gem Cutt and Metalcraft—Third edi- 
famous book just out. $2.75. 
Write for 1943 price list of American Gem 
rough. Sample sack 10c. Gem Exchange, Lake 
Bluff, Illinois. 


Fluorescence of Minerals by Chester Slawson. 
Excellent color plate of the Cranbrook display, 
plus_ text. c postpaid. Cranbrook Institute 

of Science, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 


How to Collect Minerals. By Peter Zodac. A 
uide book for the collector. 80 pp., 15 ills., 
1.00. Rocks and Minerals, Peekskill, N. Y. 


FOSSILS 


Fossils, Minerals, Old Arms, Indian Beaded Trap- 
pings. prehistoric specimens, general line of 
sage Lists 10 cents. N. E. Carter, Elkhorn, 

isc 


EXCHANGES 


Autunite, Boltonite, Cryophyllite, Danalite, 
Enstatite, Ferrisicklerite, Graftonite, Heterosite, 
Triphylite and other Eastern species. Gunnar 
Bjareby, 147 Worthington St., Boston, Mass. 


Micro-Mounts. Wish to trade unmounted mate- 
rial. What will you trade for choice Arizona 
crystals? Give full particulars. H. S. Keith- 
ley, 808 West Washington, Phoenix, Arizona. 


MINERALS 


als-Direct from Australia. 
O ounces cutting opal. 
stones) $10.00. Collectors 

attractive parcels, $5.00, $10. 
black opals $5.00. 
$5.00. illustrate 


Lapidaries 
_ (about = 
specimens—go 
00. Dozen small 
10 ounces small opal chips 
catalogue No. free. 
Natural History Books (thousands), lists free. 
Norman Seward, “Opal House,” Melbourne, 
Australia. 


Beautiful 
Parcel 


tals; 


$2.00, 


Minerals, fossils, 


Millerite, Jelinite, Oolitic Limonite, Grunerite. 
Benedict P. Bagrowski, 1722 S. 22nd St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


crystals, Indian relics, cypress 
knees, weapons, curios, etc. Send stamp for 
list. Harding Rock Shop, West Fork, Ark. 


Rose Quartz Co.—Rose Quartz Black Hills 
specimens, all kinds and colors; for rock gar- 
dens, cabinets, etc. Boxes: 24 specimens, 
$1.00; 18 specimens, 50c; 15 specimens, 35c. 
Postage paid. Box 516, Custer. S. Dak. Send 
stamp for price list. 


December Offering: 25 beautiful, colorful, 244” 
Ozarks rocks—no two alike and one quartz crys- 
tal cluster, $2.00 postpaid. John Jennings, 
Eureka Springs, Ark. 


Uraninite and select North Carolina 
Paul Silver, Genl. Supt., Feldspar 
Co., Spruce Pine, N. C. 


roducing 


New England Minerals for sale or exchange. 
Correspondence solicited. Rudolf C. B. Bartsch, 
36 Harrison St., Brookline Mass. 


Chinese Carvings and Cabochons in jade, chalce- 
dony, carnelian, quartz, and other stones; for 
mounting. Also carved animals and birds of 
carnelian. Very fine for Christmas gifts. Price 
lists sent upon request. Chas. O. Fernquist, N. 
4108 Walnut St., Spokane, Washington. 


Decemger Offering: 
cutting and 
paid. John 


5 pounds, 5 genuine Ozarks 
materials. $2.00 post- 
ennings, Eureka Springs, Ark. 


FLUORESCENT MINERALS 


Fluorescent Calcite mixed with sphalerite and 
galena. | have been mining specimens for ten 
years and this is the —_ calcite | have found 
which will fluoresce under the black bulb or 
quartz light and only a small tag available. 
For sale or trade for good willemite or werner- 
pa J. A. Robertson Box 105, Baxter Springs, 

ansas. 


Beautiful Fluorescent Arrowheads made of semi- 
opal $1.0, Black dotted opal $2.00, Australian 
opal $5.00. Glen Groves, 6601 North Oshkosh, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


SPECTROSCOPES 


Minerals, Fossils, Indian Relics. Books, Coins. 
Curios Stamps, Old Glass. Catalogue 5c. In- 
dian Museum, Osborne, Kansas. 


Spectroscope For Quick Ore Analysis, 
Cuffing Sons, Campbell, Calif. 


$2.50. 
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Mica, Maine, tourmalines. 
_Up. Monroe’ Mineral Store, Monroe, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


For Sale: Fossils for beginners and advanced col- Build Sensitive Specific Gravity Balance. Detail 
lectors. Trilobites, Brachiopods, Mollusks, etc. construction prints, 50c. O. C. Smith, Dept. R, 
Carrie B. Williams. Clarksville, Ohio. 5157 Santa Ana St., Bell, Calif. 


Gor a Guture “Peace on Earth 
Buy War Bounds and Stamps 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS—— 


Barite, Amazonite, Goethite, Radiated Astrophyllite, Riebeckite, Bright 
sparkling Pyrite groups. Pink Feldspar xls. Martite, Zircon, Topaz and many 
other crystals. Red and black mottled Obsidian. Agatized dinosaur bone, 
dinosaur gastroliths, perfect trilobites, rare fossil, palms, many identified fossil 
woods. Iceland Spar perfect crystals—50c and $1.00. Fossil ‘‘Hair Coral’. 

Strong best quality Lodestone — 75¢ prepaid. 


WYOMING MINERALS 


P. O. Box 266 Laramie, Wyoming 


ROUGH and CUT GEMS 


Rough gems of finest quality in Amethyst, Citrine, 
Tourmaline, Blue Amazonite as well as cut stones. Rough 
Diamond Crystals. All kinds of cut stones, scarabs and 
engraved, Persia Turquoise $1.20-$3.00 per dozen. Large 
Hessonite and Rhodolite Garnets. Cabochon Emeralds 50c 
per carat. Finest Zircons, etc. Ask for my approval se- 
lection. 


ERNEST MEIER 


P.O. Box 302 Church St. Annex 
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CHOICE CRYSTALS 


The following important items, selected from our extensive stock of 
crystals, are of considerable interest. Please order direct from this 
ad as some items are not listed in current catalog. 
CINNABAR XLS — OREGON. Bright red groups of complex rhom- 
bohedral, adamantine, translucent xls on tuff matrix. 2” - $3.50, 
11%” - $2.00, 1” - $1.50, Y2” - $1.00. Larger specimens quoted on 
request. A few extremely rich specimens showing small beads of 
metallic mercury available. Strategic mineral producing quicksilver. 
FOUR INTERESTING ZEOLITES — From a newly opened sg | in 
Oregon come fine crystal groups of the following four Zeolites. Pro- 
nounced superior to those from Iceland. 
APOPHYLLITE XLS — OREGON. White, translucent, tetragonal xls 
on basalt matrix. 5 x 6” - $6.00, 4x 5” - $3.50, 3 x 4” - $2.00, 
2 x 3” - $1.25, 2” - 75¢, 12" - 50¢, 1” - 35c. 
HEULANDITE XLS — OREGON. White, tabular xls on basalt 
ga 3 x 4” - $2.00, 2 x 3” - $1.25, 2” - 75¢, 1 Y2" - 50c, 1” - 
NATROLITE XLS — OREGON. Groups of beautiful white acicular 
xls. 2x 3” - $3.50, 2” - $2.00, 12” - $1.00, 1” - 75e. 
ANALCITE XLS — OREGON. Colorless, isometric xls on basalt 
matrix. 2 x 3” - $2.00, 2” - $1.25, 12” - 75¢, 1" - 50c. 


FLUORITE XLS — ILLINOIS. Beautiful groups of light blue to pur- 
ple cubic xls from the famous Rosiclare locality. 3 x 4” - $3.00, 
3 x 3” - $2.00, 2 x 3” - $1.25, 2 x 2” - $1.00. 
ARAGONITE XLS — ARIZONA. Floss-ferri groups of delicate, 
glistening crystals of snow white color. 4” - $2.50, 3” - $1.50, 
- $1.00, 2” - 75c. 
SCHEELITE XLS — KOREA. Single, brownish, octahedral crystals. 
Ya" - $2.50, 36” - $2.00, 4" - $1.50. 
ANDRADITE GARNET XLS — ARIZONA. Groups of translucent 
olive-green dodecahedron xls. From a new locality. 2” - $1.50, 
1a” - $1.00, 1” - 75c. 
AMETHYST XLS — URUGUAY. Superb groups of deep purple xls, 
closely packed together, covering Quartz. 4” - $5.00, 3” - $3.00, 
2” - $1.50, 1 to 1%” - $1.00. 
VANADINITE XLS —- ARIZONA. Brilliant masses of bright, sharp, 
rich-red prismatic crystals on matrix. Spectacular and beautiful. 
Choice specimens of No. 1 quality. 3’ - $3.50, 2%” - $2.00, 2” - 
$1.00, 1/2” - 50c, 1” - 35c. 
LIMONITE AFTER PYRITE XLS — UTAH. Choice, clean, dark 
brown crystal groups. Pseudomorph after Pyrite xls. 2” - $1.50, 
- $1.00, 1” - 

Prices FOB Salem — Postage additional 


V. D. HILL 


Complete Gem and Mineral Establishment 
ROUTE 7-C, BOX 188, SALEM, OREGON 
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No. 


ay 1936. 


. 62—Aug. 1936. 
. 64—Nov. 1936. 
. 66—Jan. 1937. 
. T0—May 1937. 
. 71—June 1937. 
. 72—July 1937. 
. 74—Sept. 1937. 


. 76—Nov. 1937. 
. 82—May 1938. 


. 86—Sept. 1938. 
| 87—Oct. 1938. 
88—Nov. 1938. 
| 91—Feb. 1939. 
94—May 1939. 
98—Sept. 1939. 


BACK NUMBERS 
ROCKS and MINERALS 


Only a few copies of some numbers left—buy now while they are 
still available. 


The following are some numbers available with an important article 
that appears in each: 


. 11—March 1929. 
. 14—Dec. 1929. 

. 17—Sept. 1930. 
. 18—Dec. 1930. 
. 21—Sept. 1931. 
. 22—Dec. 1931. 
. 23—March 1932. 
. 24—June 1932. 
. 28—June 1933. 
. 24—April 1934. 
. 48—June 1935. 
. 51—Sept. 1935 


. 53—Nov. 1935. 
. 55—Jan. 1936. 
. 56—Feb. 1936. 
. 57—Mar. 1936. 


. 58—April 1936. 


Home of the world’s largest deposit of 


Tin fields of Northern Nigeria ...... 40c 
The opal, beauty most maligned ..... 40c 
40c 
5th Anniversary Number ........... 50c 
Preparation of micro-mounts ........ 50c 
The story of the dunes ............. 40c 
Anthony's Nose, N. Y., pyrrhotite mine.40c 
Topaz in Tarryall Mts., Colo. ....... 25c 
Fluorine minerals of Colorado ....... 25¢ 


Some past and present glaciers of 

Colorado 
Minerals of the Thomas Range, Utah. .25c 
Mineral collecting in Norway 
Mineral collecting in Spitzbergen .... 
Two-thirds of nation’s wealth comes 


Ultra-violet lamps and filters ........ 25c 
Mineral trip thru Bohemia .......... 25c 


Minerals of the Strickland quarry, Conn..25c¢ 
Minerals of Leadville, Colo. ......... 25c 
Epidote localities of Alaska ......... 25c 
Minerals found in pegmatites and 
granites 
Terlinqua, Tex., quicksilver district ...25c¢ 
Mineral trip thru Michigan copper 
country 
Collecting minerals in S. W. Ohio .... 
Tilly Foster, N. Y., up-to-date 
Montana agate 
Mines and minerals of Tri-State District .25c 
Graves Mountain, Ga. 
Mineral collecting in Guatemala 
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N 
N 
N 
No 
No 
No 
No 
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No 
No 
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No 
Box 


The Art of Gem Cutting, by Fred S. Young 

Working with the Microscope, by Corrington 

Fluorescence and Its Application, by Dake & DeMent . 

Thin Section Mineralogy, by Rogers & Kerr (revised) ... 

Descriptive List of New Minerals since 1892, by Geo L. 
English 

Gems & Gem Minerals, by Kraus & Slawson (revised) ... 

How to collect minerals, by Peter Zodac 

Minerals of Franklin, N. J., by Charles Palache (Prof. 
Paper 180) 

Field Book of Common Rocks and Minerals, by F. B. Loomis. 

Book of Minerals, by A. C. Hawkins 

Dana’s System of ‘Mineralogy (3 appendices in one book) . 

Dana’s Textbook of Mineralogy 

Dana’s Manual of Mineralogy, New Edition, 1941 

Dana‘s Minerals and How to Study Them 

Minerals of New York City and Its Environs, by J. G. 
Manchester 

Getting Acquainted with Minerals, by Geo. L. English . 

Story of the Gems, by Herbert P. Whitlock 


If you want books you must order them early! 


NNN NAY 


Vvivi 
ooo 


JOHN A. GRENZIG 


299 Adams Street N. 


What is your specialty—crystals, gems, rocks, ores? Our dealers have 
them all and all of good quality at attractive prices. 


Detach bere or nominate by letter if yeu do not wish to mar this page 


MEMBERSHIP NOMINATION BLANK 
ANNUAL DUES $2.00 A YEAR 


Secretary, Rocks and Minerals Association, 
Box 29, Peekskill, N. Y. 


{ nominate for membership in the Rocks and Minerals Association and to receive 
Rocks and Minerals Magazine: 


(1) Name 
Address 
(2) Name 
Address 
Name and address of 
Nominating Member 


(Please print or write plainly) 
See inside of first cover fer Association and privilege 
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Something Different in Garnets 


Groups of large brilliant reddish-brown andradite crystals 
from an isolated California locality. These crystals are dodecahed- 
rons modified by the trapezohedron and the unusual hexoctahed- 
ron (321). Here is your opportunity to add to your collection fine 
garnet crystals of uncommon form. Cabinet specimens priced ac- 
cording to quality are $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00, postpaid. 


HATFIELD GOUDEY 


Box 401 


Yerington, Nevada 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 


Complete Lapidary Machines, 
Abrasives, Rough Cutting Ma- 
terials, Minerals, Crystals, 
Fluorescent Minerals, Fluores- 
cent Lamps, Fossils, Books, 
Hammers. 


SEND FOR LITERATURE 


A. J. ALESSI 


430 S. Highland Ave. Lombard, Ill. 


A Merry Christmas and a 
Happy and Prosperous 
New Year 


The Colorado Gem Co. 
Bayfield, Colo. 


BLACK 
LIGHT 
LAMPS 


For positive Scheelite identifi- 
cation and better fluorescence 
of minerals. Lightweight field 
lamps weighing only 33 lbs. 
with battery. Others with 
flashlight bulb, quartz tube, 
filter and switch all in compact 
plastic housing. 


Write Dept. RM-5 for new 
catalogue with colored illustra- 
tions of fluorescent rocks. 


Ultra-violet Products, Inc. 
5205 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The Ideal Gift Gem 


Specimen Polisher - Jewelry Maker 
JEWELRY, GEM CUTTING AND METALCRAFT by William T. 
Baxter. 280 pages, 170 illustrations, price $2.75 
This book shows the amature and student craftsman how to make 
a wide variety of art and novelty jewelry, metal ware, and how to 


cut, polish, and mount gem stones. In the second edition of this 

popular book, Mr. Baxter has almost completly rewritten the sec- 
tion on gem cutting. Much of the information in this section has 
NEVER APPEARED IN BOOK FORM before. This includes a com- 
plete discussion of abrasives, flat laps, sphere cutting methods, 
absolutely new ideas on tube drilling, illustrations of making a 
diamond charged saw blade, and much else. 


EVERYONE OWNING COVINGTON EQUIPMENT SHOULD BUY 
THIS BOOK 


We will be open yor business during the following honrs only: 
MONDAY THROUGH SATURDAY—1:00 P. M. until 5:30 P. M. 
CLOSED ALL DAY SUNDAY 


Warner & Grieger canon 


Pasadena, California 
Rinita Parkway is one block east of the i of So. Hill Ave. and San Pasqual Sts. 


intersection 
Our phone number is SYcamore 6-6423. 


Mineral Identification 


100 for$2,00 


} 

4 

TABLES 

4 

} Price — $3.50 — Plus tax in California | 

Order from } 

} 0. C. SMITH - Dept. R 
> 

> 4 


5157 Santa Ana St. BELL, CALIF. 


4 
4 
4 
4 
. “98 4 Jewelry Stones removed from rings, 
Simplified 100 for $2.00 
“CLASSIFIES ALL } ZIRCONS 
12 Genuine OPALS 1.50 
si ity for the amateur. : ' 2 Genuine CAMEOS ......... ‘ 2.50 
e pro WE 
 *Classities the Minerals by Specific’ B. LO 
} Gravity and Hardness.” BOX 311 ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Complete BLOWPIPE METHODS and L 


Buy from Dealers who 
Advertise in this Magazine 


— 


Stone Cutters on Onyx 


Why not use your spare time to good 
advantage? 


Labor conditions make it difficult to get 
full time stone cutters. We can use your 
spare time and pay you well for it. 


We will supply rough black onyx slabs and 
templates—you shape, bevel, and polish 
them. 


Write for details. 


American Jewels Corp. 
Attleboro, Mass. 


The National 
Amateur Mineralogist 


A non-technical magazine for the geologist, gem and mineral 
collector, lapidary, metallic and the non-metallic interests. 


$2.00 a year—Sample copy 20c 


Mineralogist Publishing Co. 


322 Madison Street Seattle, Wash. 


Merry Christmas and a Hayaay 
Phosperous 1943 to all my Friends! 
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Bunks! 


What gift is more appropriate than a good book on 
minerals or gems. Your minerals friends will be 
delighted with any of the following books: 


GEMS AND GEM MATERIALS—Kraus, Slawson. $3.50 


MINERALOGY—Krause, Hunt, Ramsdell ...... 5.00 
DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE NEW MINERALS— 


PROSPECTING FOR GOLD AND SILVER—Savage 2.50 
HANDBOOK FOR PROSPECTORS—von Berne- 


PALEONTOLOGY—Berry 3.50 
HISTORICAL GEOLOGY—DMoore ............ 4.00 
MINERAL DEPOSITS—Lindgren ............ 6.50 
FLUORESCENT LIGHT AND ITS APPLICATIONS 

THE ART OF GEM CUTTING—Young ........ 1.50 
QUARTZ FAMILY MINERALS—Dake, Fleener, 

MANUAL OF MINERALOGY—Dana, Hurlbut.. 4.00 
A TEXT BOOK OF MINERALOGY—Dana ..... 5.50 
HENLEY’S TWENTIETH CENTURY BOOK OF 

FORMULAS, PROCESSES AND TRADE 

SECRETS 
A valuable reference book for the home, factory, 

office, laboratory and the workshop ..... 4.00 


WARNER aa GRIEGER 


Ninita Parkway is one a 4 east of the intersection ot So. Hill Ave. and San Pasqual Sts. 
Our phone number is SYcamore 6-6423. 


We close at 5:30 P.M. every day so we may have more time to fill orders. 


ON SUNDAY WE ARE NOT OPEN FOR BUSINESS 
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-REMEMBER 


Don’t forget the Estwing Pick Hammer--$2.75 and the 250 watt 100 
to 120 volt A-21 Purple X G.E. Lamps, $1.50, and the clamp on 
holders and the wood handle holders--$1.75 each. 


Lots of good minerals in stock. 


John A. Grenzig 


299 Adams St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MARINE FOSSILS How to Collect Minerals 
Miocene marine fossils from the Miocene By Peter Zodac 
Rivera the James A complete guide book for the 
20 selected and identified mineral collector, 80 pp., 15 illus. 
specimens—$1.00, postage 25c Price $1.00. 
CORINNE R. SAUNDERS 
119—27th St. Newport News, Va. ROCKS AND MINERALS 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


$2.50 BRINGS PREPAID 
Six rare and beautiful crystallized Arizona Minerals 


Vanadinite Azurite Willemite 
Wulfenite Dioptase Malachite 


Specimens 11/2” x 2” or larger 


H. WIENER 


Box 509 Tucson, Arizona 


ARIZONA GEM SHATTUCKITE 


Just received good supply to sell at 25¢ a square inch or $1.50 a 
pound, your address. 


Send one dime for plan and membership. 


American Mineral Exchange 


212 Pacific Ave. Houston, Texas 


429 ne 

is 


Real Colleciors 


We have common minerals at 5c each for beginners and 
rarer ones for advanced students. Catalog 5c. Better still make 
it 40c and also receive our educational Bulletin for a year. 


W. SCOTT LEWIS 


2500 N. Beachwood Dr. Hollywood, California 


CHOICE MINERALS Back Numbers of Rocks | 
For Collectors and Minerals. 

i ‘ 

THE GEM SHOP 100 all different... 25.00 

Box A797 Helena, Mont. Rocks and Minerals Peekskill, N. Y. | — 


JOHNSON’S MINERALS 


625 Merrimon Ave. Asheville, N. C. 
presents 

Garnierite, green foliated masses with talc—1” to 10 to 75¢ 

Allanite, massive—I" to 4” ........ ... 10 to 50¢ 


Tourmaline, black, slender xls in feldspar—| to 4” 10 to 
Apatite, yellow broken xls in biotite and albite-1/’ to 4” 15 to 45¢ 
Muscovite interlaminatd with biotite—1” to 4” .... 15 to 40c 
CABACHONS—(we cut and polish them)—moonstone feldspar, 
amethyst, allanite, emerald matrix, and asteriated rose quartz. 
Any stone for $3. 50 each. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


American Mineral Exchange .......... 429 Rocks and Minerals ........ 423, 429, 430 
425 Rocks and Minerals Association ....... 424 
ww 422 Ultra-Viclet Products, Inc. ........+-+ 425 
Johnson's Minerals 430 Ward’s Nat. Science Est., Inc. .. Back Cover = 
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GENERAL INDEX OF AUTHORS AND CONTENTS 
Volume 17—1942 
Leading articles in bold face type 


Advertise in Rocks and Minerals (Foster).. 60 
Agates from Texas, Beautiful (Reiner).... 58 


(Moss) from Montana ....... 
Montana Rainbow (Murdock) ....... 239 
V for victory 323 


a, iron ore deposits on Kasaan Pen... 


Algeria; Kiselguhr quarry 
American Museum of Natural Hi 148 
Amos, Walter S. ....... 6, "147, 181 
er, Please (Hurley) ..... 
from (Stewart) 12 
Antarctic ‘Expeditions (Stewart) ......... - 403 
Arctic, A visit to the ........ Chicane 56 
Binks Gallium — in Va. (Brannock) ... = 
110, 149, 185, 221, 252, "293, 357, 388; 
Cate mineral production for 1941 .... 104 
A_ Calif. field trip (T. O. L.) ........ 176 


Stone output in 1941 
Shipment of tin ore ........ eT 
Viex. Canyon (Schwartz) 384 
Some gem stones of N. (Handley). 
Lake Malibu (Schwartz) ........... 414 


Classes in mineralogy McLeod .... 9 
69, 256, 292 
MA. 106, 

146, 182. 218, 290, 354, 386, 416 


Colo. Springs Min. pciety 
East Bay Min. Society .... 257 
~ Hartford ..... 185, 221, 
Newark Min. Society 69, 109, 148, 185, 418 
148, 184, 220, 292, 4 
8, 48, 184, 2 
Northern iohig Guild 419 


chaane Min. Soc Socie 28, 1 

ocky Mts. Saves 181, 217, 253, 
Southwest Mineralogists 4 419 
Vermont Min. Society 
Wisconsin Geol. Society 


Collection, Mineral 


Bowe. 


Collectors’ Tales: 
Blacksnake Man (Amos) ............ 25 
Note paid with interest (Amos) ...... 65 
Path to spring (Amos) ........+- 
Zircon traded for mules (Amos) ..... 147 
Sewing machine concentration (Amos). 181 
To dust returneth (Yedlin) .......... 217 
Just Carelessness (Zodac) ........... 253 
Cupid has on (Zodac) .... 289 
A bump in the direction (Zodac) 351 
It happened in New York ........+. 415 
Some notes on Trinidad (Floyd) 3 
Rare fossils collected in ........ . 
A letter to the editor 


Dealers With ou 29," 

149, 183, 21 17, 257, 292, 324, 355, ‘385, 415 
Defense bonds for babies of employees .... 110 
Desolation Island, Geode from ........-+.-320 
Diamond master _ (Blank) 


Dustin, Fred 

States (Morris) 407 
Emery mine has bright future ...... eae 


Examinations for Civil Service ........ 19, 109 
Field fables of “Rocky” Moore .... 21, 67, 175 
Field Museum of Natural History 
Film Motion picture on nickel ............ 251 

New Educational ............ ey 
Fluorescent lamp, ‘bortabie (Chandler) 173 

Streak or what? (Brehm) ........... 377 
Fluorspar ramblings (Wallace) 
Fossils collected in S. Dak. gh hema 18 

Fossil pig skeleton in museum exhibit. 22 


Giant flightless birds ............++- 101 
May fossils found in 240 
Conodonts of western N. Y. comer 271 
Sea dredging on dry land (Williams)... 314 
Barylambda, early mammal 412 


Fund, R. & M. Free Sam 
Garnet, An introduction to (Trainer). .... 163 


Occurrence in N. Car. (Pohli) ....... 350 
Gases made visible, Invisible ............. 61 
Geodes, After all these years (Slocum) ... 307 

From Desolation Island ..........-++. 320 
Greece, Argos Noted for jasper .......... 
Hawkins, A. C. .....-. 23, 174, =, 315 
Hibbard, Raymond R. 270, 
Honduras, Many fossils found in ...... 
IMlinois: Fluorspar Ramblings (Wallace) ... 244 

After all these years (Slocum) ...... 307 

Chicago underlaid by dolomite ...... ee 


Lead mines of Galena (Mauntel) .... 382 
Indiana, Two interesting localities in 


Iron mines near Bilbao, Spain ............ 145 
ore deposits, Kasaan Pen., Alaska .. 168 

in New Jersey (Diegnan) ...... 316 
Jasper, Argos, Greece, noted for ......... 315 
Jaspilite in Vermont (Ch ee 317 
tu ramblings (Wallace) .. 244 


Kentucky, F 


: 
Alab 
Alask 168 
A Colorado Vacation (Andress) ...... 408 erie 
Connecticut, Recent finds in (Little) ..... 280 ae 
Girl injured at Mine Hill ............ 321 ae 
Copper mine in Vermont (Bailey) ......... 169 “se 
Corundum locality in N. Carolina (Brannock) 62 aa 
Co} Mont. 
chromite manganese output... 205 
Antimony & dolomite output in 1941... 243 —— 
A_desert incident (Lisle) .......... 24 ee 
52 
216 = 
nting mica specimens ........... 70 a 
Musical quartz crystals ............. 145 of 
Attaching labels to specimens . ..... 219 : 
Writing on minerals 253 
Hint on storing minerals ............ 293 a 
fragile specimens ........... 325 
A_ kink on breaking semi-opal ....... 350 . 
Attracting to displays (Drake) .. 385 
Preserving deteriorative specimens tule 


‘kinks: Display of om 

Letters" ‘the 63, 175, 383 
Lisle, Mrs - 248 
Locations, More about (Mayall) 52 
A secret of (Zodac) .. 286 
Louisiana Some minerals 378 

Maine: around before you leave 
83 
Standpipe Hill, Topsham (Yedlin) .... 206 
Manganese deposits in Nev. Dist., —- 11 
resources of the Olympic Pen., Wash. 20 


&. 
Mine, als: Let put ur d te 
juplica work 


239 
of covellite at Butte 
Museum, collections, 
Museums, Further comment upon (Newcomet) 242 
a, 


took around 


as bright future.. 107 


Balanced rocks (Albee) ....... 
Minerals of the Dolomite 
lensen) 


sec 


87 

Titanium Mine at ».. 409 

Some New York Caves uaa...” 410 
— = New educational motion picture 


North Carolina: Cassiterite of the ‘eee 
orundum locality (Brannock) 
Look around before you leave (Slocum) 83 
Monazite near Mars Hill (Brannock) .. 85 
Pyrite from Glendon 


are gravel (Hawkins) ............ 509 
The charmed circle (Hawkins) ....... 279 
in coin rehm) .... 311 
ccurrence in (Pohli) ....... ‘ 
Northup, M. Allen ........... 738 
Obituary notices: 

Mrs. Harold C. Mayorger ............ 30 
January 1942 — 
February 1942 7 
March 1942 7 
April 1942 7 
May 1942 7 
June 1942 7 
July 1942 7 
August 1942 7 
September 1942 7 

1942 7 
November 1942 7 
December 1942 17 


Charles Wesson Hoadley ..... 
H. Alban Anderson ........-- 
William Oliver Smith ..... 21 
Sir William Henry Bragg ........-+++- 


Ohio: Sea dredging on dry land (Williams) . 
Interesting trip in (Knille & Gibbs) ... 31 
Opal, A report on the Roebling 
‘Observation on play of color (Foster) . 
Oregon, Quicksilver deposits of Spalite Dist. 
Pennsylvania: Christening a pick hammer 
Mineral collecting college course (Myers) 
Limestone quarry in Quarryville (Zodac) 
Poem: About hobbies (Fritz) 2 
Pohli, ~ 
President A message from .......- 
Pyrite from Glendon, N. C. .....-.--seee- 
Pyrrhotite: Huge vein near Peekskill, N. ¥.: 
Queen Cleavage in (Hawkins) 
estion G Answer Dept. 
Quicksilver deposits in Ore. & Nev. 
Reed, Mrs. Charlotte M. 
Rhode Island, Collecting in (Winslow) 
Rock crystal is abundant 
Rogers, 
Rosch, John 
Sandstone: The charmed circle (Hawkins) 


Sapphire (green) from Siam (Fausel) .... 
384, 
Scrap (rusty) is Best type 
Septaria (Eagle Ford) of Texas (Litsey) 


Siam, A green sapphire from (Fausel) 
Siliceous oolite in Alabama (Pratt) ... 
Solar System, Museum model of .........- 
Soloman Islands little known ....... weedine 


South Carolina: Cassiterite of the Carolinas 
(Holden) 
Millstone is German 
South Dakota, Rare collected 
Spain, Iron mines near Bilbao 
Staurdlite: “V" for victory (Hawkins) 


stone (Stickney) .. 
Stewart, Duncan, Jr. ......- 
Stickney, Mrs. Lillian 
Texas, Beautiful agates from (Reiner) .... 
Eagle Ford Septaria (Litsey) keer 
i for jon- 

Thurston, Anthony W. 
Transvaal: Fluorspar ramblings (Wallace) “ 
Ice caring in central (Rogers) ...... 

Vermont mineral localities, Some (Waite) 

A copper mine in (Bailey) ......... 
Jaspilite deposit in (Chandler) 
Verrow, Harold J. 
Virginia: “V" for victory (Hawkins) ...... 
Gallium found in beryl (Brannceck) ... 
Minerals of Riverton (Hawkins) ..... 
Vliismas, Louis Thomas 
Vugs found at great 
Waite, Evelyn 
Washington, Manganese of Olympic ‘Pen. 
West Virginia Industries Bldg. dedicated 
Williams, Carrie B. ..... 
Winslow, Willard Stone, Jr. 
Zodac, Peter ... 253, 286, 289, 324, 351, 353 
Number Whole Number 
1 126 
2 127 41-80 
3 128 81-120 
129 21-160 
5 130 161-196 
6 131 197-232 
7 132 
8 133 269-304 
9 134 305-336 

10 135 337-368 

11 136 9: 

12 137 401-432 ‘ 


A 
4 
4 
q 
3 
3 
5 
3 
5 
Micro Mineral Mounts—Technique (Fox) .. 371 3 ee 
6 
349 
: 89 3 
Dustproof display box for (Bjareby) .. 282 He e 
Missouri Iron-Pilot Knob (Harrison) ...... 46 
Montana, Moss agate from .............. 238 383 : 
é 380 
3 
43 
307 
332 
376 
Quicksilver deposit of Humboldt Dist... 21 139 7 
A report on the Roebling opal ....... 59 is i 
Newcomet, Dr. Wm. S. 242 145 
New England Notes (Bartsch) 24, 250 23 
New Hampshire, A mystic stone (Stickney). 63 re 
Franconia iron mine (Verrow) ........ 136 j 
New Jersey, Iron in (Diegnan) ........... 316 
Absence of copper in mine water (Lee) 102 4 
New ‘York, Sixth Tilly Foster (Trainer) 8 aime 
i” 


YOU ARE INVITED TO ATTEND OUR 


EXHIBITION 


of Fine Mineral Specimens 


on the second floor of the 


HOTEL SHELTON 


Lexington Ave. and 49th St., New York City 


Friday and Saturday, December llth and 12th 


9:00 A. M. to 9:00 P. M. each day 


Featuring 


An outstanding fluorescent exhibit with the complete line 
of MINERALIGHT fluorescent lamps. 


A superb selection of crystallized sphalerites from a new 
American locality. 


Notable specimens of sharp unaltered brookite from a 
southern locality. 


And recent acquisitions, including a choice collection of 
crystallized minerals from famous English localities. 


* 
PLAN TO ATTEND! 


Schortmann’s Minerals 


Easthampton Massachusetts 
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Christmas Gift 


Ideal Christmas Gifts for the mineral collector are listed below. 
We urge that orders be placed as soon as possible because trans- 
portation facilities are taxed to the utmost and shipments move much 
more slowly than during normal times. 


WARD'S COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEMATIC MINERAL COLLECTION 


This collection was designed for the earnest student and collector of minerals. 
It includes 288 specimens which are typical examples of the essential mineral 
species and varieties. The arrangement is in accordance with the Dana’s System 
of Mineralogy. The minerals are in 1 7/16 x 1 5/16” pasteboard trays and are 
housed in a handsomely four-drawer gumwood cabinet, 20 1/4 x 13 x 9 1/4”. 
?rice complete $80.00. 


WARD’S STUDENT COLLECTION OF MINERALS 

This collection was originated for the beginner who wishes to advance his 
knowledge of minerals. The 36 specimens include the important ore and economic 
minerals, rock forming minerals and the first 9 minerals in the scale of hardness. 
A printed 16 page booklet describes each specimen. The minerals are in 12 x 2” 
pasteboard trays and the trays are in an attractive cardboard collection box. The 
set, with a streak plate, $5.50. 

SCALE OF HARDNESS SETS 

Two séts are offered. The MC 15 set consists of the first nine minerals in 
the Mohs scale of hardness with streak plate. All in a pocket-sized pasteboard 
box. The minerals average about 34” in size. Set for $1.65. 

Scale of hardness set MC 16 is a complete set of all 10 minerals. The diamond 
is a 1/16” crystal but the other 9 minerals — 1Y¥4 x 1%” in size. Supplied 
in a beautifully finished gumwood case. $3. 

STREAK PLATES 

Unglazed porcelain streak plates that every mineral collector should have in 

testing the powder color of minerals. Size 2¥e x 2%”, $.50 per dozen. 
MINERAL CABINET 

A practical handsomely finished gumwood 4-drawer idiieias: The cabinet is 
designed for storing small specimens, crystals or gems, but may also be used for 
storing micro-mounts. Depth of draws are 134”. Size of cabinet 20%4x131%4x9V%4”. 
The cabinet will hold 288 Ward's pasteboard trays size 1 % x 1 15/16” which sells 
for $2.30 per 100 or 144 trays | ihe x 2 15/16” at $2.50 per 100. Cabinet 
without trays $18.00, Packing $1.0 

OT HER SUGGESTIONS 

Pasteboard trays, glass-topped boxes, collection boxes, mineral specimens, are 

all acceptable Christmas Gifts. Send for our Catalog in which these items are de- 


scribed in detail. 
A SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT OFFER 

Five minerals possessing unusual physical properties. Any collector would be 
— to exhibit these specimens and show them to his friends. The set con- 
sists 

1—A sawed slab of flexible sandstone about 12 x 10” 

2—A piece of lodestone with ary. polarity 

3—An iron meteorite about 1 x 1} 

4—A phlogopite crystal section that by transmitted light exhibits 12 ray 

asterisms, 2 x 3” 

5—A selenite in the form of an odd curved crystal about 2 x 2” 

A typewritten explanation of these specimen properties occurrences will be 
furnished with the set. The five specimens for $5.00 postpaid. 


P. O. Box 24, Beechwood Station, Rochester, N. Y. 
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